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SO YOU THINK THE TITLE CHANGED? 


Behold! the old facade on the front changed into a new mask, the 
size of the giant shrunk to medium height, and Tiwsted Sisyphus 
no longer struggles to push the rock up the hill that he once tried 
to conquer. Instead, he decided to push the rock not only to the 
top of the hill, but over the edge of the cliff until one day he fell 
overboard rock and all, and the rock crushed him. Rather than 
die, being immortal, he wove a silken thread around his wounded 
body covered by the rock, and encased himself in a Chrysalis. 
This tomb made for him ahome, where his body could grow and 
replenish. Soon, he emerged on the end of a flower like the one 
on the cover, and he flew away into the harsh cruel world. He 
perpetually repeats the pattern of shedding his wings, pushing a 
rock up a hill and over a cliff (the rock crushing him), burying 
himself in a cocoon, and emerging again as a great butterfly. 
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A SHIP CALLED PATHETIC DEATH 
by Richard Paul Schmonsees 


I wear blue dungarees 
that hug my ass 
tightly, and no other 
sailor has in some time. 
I can swear I can hear 
small sea birds 
ricocheting 

off blue electric 

water. 

I pocket the breathing 
ocean, I pocket 

the sailor’s prayers. 
Death has only 

just begun to breathe 
down my neck. 

Do you see? 

Echoing off the sea? 
The fiery footprints 
he has left 

on the deck? 





TO BASHO 
by Alfred Dorn 


You watched your house burn 

to the ground as flames erased 
half of old Edo. 

You grieved for abandoned shrines 
neglect had ruined like fire. 


Out of cricket song, 

plum blossom, glowworm lantern 
and dragonfly wing, 

you built a house outlasting 

the great Himeji Castle. 


SUSAN SINGS HER SONGS 
(FOR SUSAN SOURBY) 
by John А. Todras 


Fingers strike with concision 
Introduction to thoughts 
United with majestic muses 


Her voice 
Spun of pathos 
Relates inner strength 


Musical messages 
Touched by heavenly 
Torrid desire 


Susan sings her songs 


Her Ше lingers 
in melody 


ЕЕ eee 


CONVERSATIONS WITH A ZUNI INDIAN 
by Gina Bergamino 


we always listen to our elders 
it’s been handed down 

from one generation 

to the other 

the lifestyle changed 

when electricity came 

the pressure started to build 
with unemployment 

the indian got stuck 

he started to create the pattern 
who am 1 

where am 1 

where did I come from 

what shall I do 


my grandfather brought me up 
to love people 

respect people 

not only from indian to indian 
but everybody 

and when I was drafted 

into the Korean War 

I was given a rifle 

to go against the enemy 
trained to save my life 

save my country 

it bothers me 


I drank liquor to forget 
what I was in 

it took twenty-four months 
two long years 

before I came home 


(continued on top of next page) 
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after I was released MEMORY MAN 





to be theirs 
I dreamed about you о be ther 


but you weren’t 
in the dream 


and then were 
married 


I stumbled 5 or 6 years by Heidi Rain 
trying to get readjusted 
to my indian life | In ту memory 
it was a rotten living hell your image 
until finally I woke up is that of 
and looked at myself dapper 
asked who am I А an anachronism 
do you want this kind of life in your own time 
what is there to live for А іп ту бте 
is there a future you moved me back 
eons 

TAVIS FUTURE . before the hippies 

‘ into preteen 
by Jay Filan romance fantasies 
$ sesi things where handsome 
but I don’t know ! (alldan nan, 
what I see | asked girls 


And my image of you: 


A big house ; well dressed 

on the hill { polished 
Your mother’s : handsome 

warm smile always doubting, 
Blueberry muffins though. 


baking in the oven 
Your sister pulls up 
in the driveway 


your beauty 


thus put forth 

in graceful modesty 
your nervousness 

becomes a charge 
your hesitation, 

foreplay 


I dreamed about you 

but you weren't 

in the dream 

I see things 

but I don’t know what I see. 





and your voice 
was urgent 
low 
seductive 
That of one 
who knew when to be silent 
when to use words 
and when to use your mouth 
another way. 


MEMORY MAN II 


My image of you 
now 
leaves me lonely 
cold 
As if the memories 
of your leaving 


are too final 
nineteen 
(one?) 
year ago 
inside me 


In my dreams 


you sit apart 


or look the other way 
As I pursue 
your phantom being 
much to your annoyance 
even there, 
in dreams 


п 





You only held оп 
fast 

as I would let you 

never forced 


nor even hit back 


when I slapped you. 


even 


As I was 
quite senseless 
then 
being married 
to a gem 
І didn’t 
then 
appreciate 
until 
the years 
in silent memory 
have polished you 
to high tone, sparkling 
as you’ve now become 
an edifice of 
irony 
to me; 
many lovers 
(по lovers) 
since. 
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MOTHER 
by Pamela Altfeld Malone 


Mother, why did you scoop me out of your sea? 
I bleed on the desert, sucking at straw grass 
Mother, I was swaddled in your seaweed 

I sucked at your fountain 

why have you tossed me out? 


I can’t find my anchor ~ 
I scoop up the wet sand and pray for you 





I crawl EMPTYING HOUSES 

going in search by Susan Kormutick 

of moist life to squeeze through my fingers 

My breasts heavy and weary It’s been a year 

my own milk spilling in vain like Onan’s for emptying houses; 
silent rooms 

Oh Mother I search for you no longer ring 

I peer among the masks with speech or sound. 


so many wear your mask 
Silent, almost 


I go deep invisible dust falls 
into the forest on nothing. 
the birds in the trees have your eyes The floors relax and sigh 
They look at me from the dark of your soul with weightlessness. 
Oh Mother Departing souls 
It is so hard have fled to some much 
to find life В lighter space, 
I would crawl back in leaving heartaches, 
if you would let me A tears, regrets, 
and rooms 


of memoirs for someone 
to find. It’s been 

my chore this year 

to empty houses. 
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by Marlene Taylor 


there was a time 

when my own depression 
would sneak up on me 
and i would allow it 

to steal my happiness 


i am constantly battling 
negative feelings 


sometimes guilt jumps 
on my back 
like an animal 


like an animal 

1 ат being ridden 

by guilt 

like an animal shot 
iam riddled with guilt 


i wonder what i have done 
to deserve such a life 


what did this child do 
to lure this incest demon 
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by Joe L. Malone 


Philadelphia Morning, when the sky 
stands bright in running clouds 
and the long lying train 
rumbles up through its boxcars 


From where from when 
do They see through 
the white-knit air 
to us, 


and the old stones of the Schuylkill below? 


blue, the diesels rise in power 
whirring up the answer: 
and the red and yellow boxcars 
come trundling after 
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EARLY MOON 
by Gail butler 


The grass has learned to die 
in petals of sun, falling 
into autumn pressed against earth, 


kissing my windows with intimacy 
of an old friend, cold, unforgiving 
the passion once flaming. 


Crunch of brown glass wakes 
birds to fly into winds 
raping time, dripping pink on sky 


at five o'clock as moon inches 
to expedite midnight, rushing 
cow to jump before his time 


(slides across stubble that stretches 
to shade sky as sun nestles 
in wrinkles of excelerated day) 


and falls into grass, dead 
like nursery rhyme tackling 
sleep-free eyes of children’s hour 


who rest interpreting frosted windows 
as trumpets playing winter snow 
on notes of scaled days in three-four time. 


And I dare not put tongue 


to French window, fearing 
contagiency of ісе cliffs. 
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(continued from previous page) 


So I sit in check till mate 
peeks through windows to warm 
fertile seeds below virgin snow 


till sunbeams like razors 
trim premature shadows, keeping 
days free of short temper 


and grass learns to live 
in nerves of spring’s stem 
that grows down in ray of sun 


and moon once again, a late bloomer. 























EAST RIVER TUGBOAT 
by Jim С. Morris 


Throughout the night I hear the low moan, 
the blue moan, 

of a tugboat shuffling on the East River. 

Although the cacophonous noises of streetcars, 
motorcars, 

people rushing in hurried knots, 

and Transcontinentals droning overhead, rasping 
radios, televisions— 

all the countless sounds that make up a city 

set my nerves jangling. 

I still can hear that low moan, that low blue moan, 

the tugboat scraping along the East River 

like a hick-town dancer on a jazzed-up floor. 


Maybe this was what Walt Whitman heard or dreamed 
when he walked 

the crowded streets, lounged on the broken piers— 

This could have been that something that pulled 
his feet back home. 

Perhaps this was the undertone of Dos Passos in 
Manhattan Transfer, 

this subtle bellow that magnified the topsy-turvy antics 
of a madding world. 


Some say the tugboat is a weary blues singer, 
as weary, as black as that girl I heard lisping the blues 
at an all-night cabaret, 
as lonesome-sounding as the pained throbbings 
of the girl who cried out every note from 
the basement of her soul. 
Though she dashed quickened laughter of brighter 
chords here and there, 
that deep-throated whimper of the blues remained, 
burning itself into my brain. 


And everywhere I go in this canyoned city, 
I can hear the low moan, the blue moan, 

of a tugboat shuffling along the East River, 
like a hick-town dancer on a jazzed-up floor. 
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CATS CATS 
by Emilie Glen 


Cats in baskets 
Seven cats in seven baskets 
Mostly pampered fur balls 
waiting for their plane 

to fly them to luxury 


One cat in a basket 
is my own 

Like a surrogate Mother 

I ache to have him in my 
arms 
but I must let him fly 
to a luxury home 
forever catnip 
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ZURICH: NEW YEAR’S EVE 


by Walter Franklin 


Thin streets laid 
in cobblestone; 
dark-haired whore 
in furs leaning 

on hotel door. 
Churchbells ring 
in pensive waves 
along the Limmat 
and the Zurichsee, 
through wheeling 
flight of birds... 
the black American 
writer speaks 

of Jung and Berkeley 
California. We 
toast the wine- 
drenched hour 
lost to clanging 
carousels and 
pinball flash, 
observe the man 
in torn shirt 

and shoes 

raid another line 
of streetside 
garbagecans for 
scraps of bread 
and cheese. 
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THE PRIMARY’S A WEEK AWAY (THE CHARACTER 
CANTATA) 
by Robert Dunn 


Three candidates for the Presidency, 
Hip deep in skullduggery, 

Ratting on each other on cable TV. 
The ргітагуѕ a week away. 


The first one, as a kid, swiped Havana cigars. 
The second one hotwired a Japanese car. 

The third one ate oysters in a month with no 
The ргітагуѕ a week away. 





The first one’s a carrier of an embarrassing germ. 

The second one bought a thesis during his sophomore term. 
The third one sold it to him for forty dollars, firm. 

The ргішагуѕ a week away. 


The first one’s soft on Communism. 

The second one’s into Sadomasochism. 

The third one has a tattoo which says, “Antidisestablishmentarianism.” 
The primary’s a week away. 


The first one swings with extraterrestrials in disguise. 

The second one has an artificial birthmark on his right-hand thigh. 
The third one is the regional distributor for Spanish Fly. 

The primary’s a week away. 


The first one was born again three or four times. 

The second one gives national press conferences in mime. 
The third one has several bank accounts in foreign climes. 
The primary’s a week away. 


Their position papers are hairy, contrary, and downright scary. 
Which of them will win the primary? 

Td sooner vote for a dromedary. 

And the other party is worse. 
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SHANTYTOWN 
by Alfred Dorn 


Driving through 

about ten at night 
with the window down, 
I felt the grit 

of desert wind 

scrape my face. 

Only a few 

street lamps worked 
and most houses 

were dark as sleep 

no dream inhabits. 

In front of shacks 

a scarecrow woman 
ransacked garbage cans. 
Lean as a razor, 

an Irish setter 
scavenged along Main, 
snuffling at doors 

of boarded-up shops. 


And I saw the full moon loll on a cumulus mattress, 
fat as a Reubens nude or the mayor’s mistress. 














REMEMBERING MISS POLLY 
by Annette В. Feldmann 


Janey and I were in the 3A-3rd year class at the 
old public school, P.S. 184 in Harlem. At that time, Harlem 
was a comfortable middle-class area, on one side of which 
stood Mt. Morris Park with its many trees and 
mountainous hills, This was where my father used to 
take me sleigh-riding in midwinter. Ten blocks away, on 
Sunday spring afternoons, we usually went to Central 
Park at 110th St., with ponds full of ducks and pigeons 
flying about. 

The old public school must have been constructed 
early in the century. Our principal, Dr. Demarest, was an 
awe-inspiring man with grey hair. Every Friday morning 
at the assembly, after we sang the National Anthem, he 
would read Chapter and Verse from the Bible for twenty 
minutes. 

However, Friday was also the day for the arrival of 
our music teacher, Miss Polly. Janey and I would give 
her a round-eyed stare. She was not just plump, she was 
obese, and to children like us she had enormous shoulders, 
flabby arms, and heavy legs which waddled as she walked 
into the classroom. Her unusual hairdo was piled off her 
neck into huge black curls. All this was dominated by the 
beak of her nose, reminding me of a green macaw parrot 
І had seen at the Bird House in the Bronx Zoo. Miss 
Polly's lesson plan was to pound the musical scale into 
our heads. 

I was a near-sighted little girl, and Janey was the 
tallest in the class. Some of our classmates used to call 
her “Skinny.” We were the closest of friends, although 
she always got me into trouble. We often compared 
ourselves to the comic strip characters MUTT and JEFF 
that appeared regularly in Sunday's New York American. 

Janey had one gift which would be an asset to her 
in later life; she had a lovely soprano voice. Unfortunately, 
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her family was on relief and could not afford to give her 
voice lessons, but she had the making of a fine singer. I, 
on the other hand, had a squeaky alto voice, or so Miss 
Polly told me as she stared down disparagingly at me 
whenever she gave singing lessons. It never occurred to 
her that I loved music and would watch her avidly, 
enjoying her attempts to give us musical instruction. 

The classroom in this old school had small wooden 
desks and chairs which were decrepit and rickety. The 
children sat carefully in their seats eyeing Miss Polly as 
she took out her tuning fork and began singing DO, RE, 
MI in her melodious voice. There was always one flaw in 
her performance. 

She would enter the room with a frown and say 
in a commanding voice as if she were addressing an army 
of soldiers, “Children, pay attention to me now. Listen to 
me sing the scales and then repeat them after me.” 

Janey, who always sat behind me, began to giggle. 
Her giggle was infectious, and I would try to cover my 
mouth as I began to laugh with her, afraid that Miss 
Polly would catch me in the act. This became a weekly 
ritual whenever Miss Polly came to give us music lessons. 

In the middle seat, in the first row center of our 
room, sat a thin freckled little boy named Oswald, with 
spiked red hair, fascinated by Miss Polly and her singing 
lessons. He used to stare at the music teacher, bewitched 
as he listened to her, overpowered by her weight, her 
height and her high-crowned hairdo. I used to think she 
noticed him too, for whenever she came to give lessons, 
she always placed herself in the center of the room directly 
in front of him. 

One Friday afternoon after assembly, when Miss 
Polly came to give weekly music lessons, she must have 
been tired, for she took out a handkerchief as she entered 
the room and wiped her forehead, then sat down heavily 
оп top of Oswald's desk, tuning fork in hand. Bang crash! 
Miss Polly landed on top of Oswald, the desk and wooden 
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seat breaking into pieces. She got up and untangled herself 
from the boy, who hastily rushed to an empty seat. 

Janey let out a loud giggle from behind me, but 
quickly covered her mouth. Alas for me, Judgment Day 
finally arrived. I kept giggling and Miss Polly spotted me. 

Raising herself slowly, she turned on me angrily 
and, pointing her finger directly at me, said furiously, 
“You bad girl, come over here at once.” 

I obeyed her, trembling as she towered over me. 
She went over to her desk at the head of the room, took 
out some Scotch tape, and covered my lips with it. 

“Naughty child. I'll teach you a lesson.” Slapping 
me on my bottom, she pushed me out of the room repeating, 
"ТИ teach you a lesson you'll never forget. Stay out of the 
room till my music lesson is over.” And she closed the 
door behind me. 

I stood in the hallway, tears in my eyes, abashed. 
At the end of the class period she marched out, reached 
down at me, and roughly pulled the tape from my lips. I 
felt like crying from the humiliation and pain. 

Yes, it was a long time ago, but I will always 
remember Miss Polly! 
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ON THE WINGS OF FALL 
by Joe L. Malone 


(translated from Irish by the author) 
Original title: Ar Eitleog An Fhomhair Aosta (published 
in Feasta 45:3 [1992]) 


The couple walked slowly, the old woman hanging 
on her son’s arm. Slowly they picked their way along the 
narrow path between the little path of woods and River 
Road. 

“Careful, Ma. Don’t brush against the poison ivy.” 

“Yep, yep... Oooh, look! .A money!” 

The old woman pulled her arm free. With girlish 
agility she bent down and ran her thin gnarled fingers 
over the broken pavement of the path. It was just a bottle 
cap. 

“Awww...” 

“Don’t let it get you down, kiddo. Life’s too short!” 


Q 

As they reached the intersection with Henley 
Boulevard, there were seven or eight cars stopped at the 
light It was a Saturday at the end of summer, and people 
were out in force driving to the malls, shopping for the 
fall. 

The light changed. Two or three cars began turning 
onto Henley. 

“Oooh...lookit the bird in the white stuff! Top of 
where the cars’re turnin’ round!” 

The son looked. Sure enough; a lone lark against 
the soft white September clouds, flying upward across the 
sky. 


П 

Before them, across Henley atop a hilly lawn of 
fresh grass, Charity’s tavern and restaurant. Behind a 
row of dark privets, its one-way windows reflected the 
tranquil cool of the sky. 
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Charity’s was where mother and son were headed. 
по 

In the amber warmth of the malt-fragrant taproom, 
there was a hearty welcome. 

“Well, how’s my favorite lady today! And her 
handsome son!” 

It was Charity herself, her voice like chimes, her 
pretty plump face aglow in the joy of her greeting. 

“Here, Aimee. Show Mrs. Mullen and Larry to 
their favorite table, okay?” 

Aimee and her three sisters bustled in and out of 
the dining room, ministering angels. 

Mother and son sat at a little table bright in the 
late afternoon sun pouring through the window. The 
window was one of those which had been opaque from the 
lawn outside, no more than shining back the light of the 
sky. 

0 

When their drinks arrived, they clicked glasses. 

“Slainte, kiddo. Here’s lookin’ at you!” 

The old woman giggled. 

“Here’s lookin’ up yours, useta somebody say!” 

She took an eager sip of her Bushmillers and water 
through the straw. 

Larry took a long swallow from his pint of Guinness. 
He then laid three or four photographs out on the table. 
Faded and yellow, they glowed in the sunlight. 

“Look, Ma. Who's this?” 

It was a young man in the uniform of a Navy chief 
petty officer. Handsome, his curly black hair showing 
beneath the white cap. Smiling and looking somewhat 
cocky, he leaned against the parapet of a bridge. 

But the old woman was staring out the window, 
her eye without the cataract squinted against the dazzling 
sun. 

“Oooh...a bird!” 

It was another bird—or maybe the same one as 
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before. Above the trees, it seemed to be floating upward 
toward the sun—the sun which itself had now sunk a bit 
lower toward the end of afternoon, almost even with the 
treetops. 

“Sure, Ma. Birds are beautiful on the wing. 
But...take a look here. Who’s the guy in this picture?” 

The old woman bowed her head toward the 
photograph. She squeezed shut her cataracted eye, 
widening her good eye in focus. She shook her head. 

“I dunno. Nice guy, lookin’, But I dunno.” 

“It’s your brother—Uncle Dan.” 

Larry signaled Aimee for another pint, which she 
immediately brought with a smile. Larry took the glass 
and drank deeply. He set another photograph in front of 
his mother. 

This one was very old, frazzled at the edges, spotted 
and faded to a light brown. 

“How about this?” 

In a snow-filled yard, in front of an old clapboard 
house, stood a middle-aged woman in a long black coat, 
her head wrapped іп a cloche. Next to her stood a thin 
adolescent girl wearing a sweater, her thick hair falling 
loose down over her back. The woman stared solemnly, 
the girl timidly. 

“Oooh...it’s Mother! An’ me.” 

0 


“Hi, folks! An’ how’s everything over here?” 

Aimee had come up to the table, friendly as always. 

“You're looking beautiful today, Mrs. Mullen!” 

“Oooh, уоште a sweetheart. Y'know what useta 
somebody say? ‘God bless us an’ save us’, said Mrs. 
McDavis, an’ she trippin’ on the pot of potatoes!” 

“ГП have another pint, please, Aimee.” 

The pint arrived; Larry drank. 

“How about this one, Ma? Study it carefully.” 

Though fading, the subject of the photograph showed 
clearly: a young man, natty in a 30’s-style suit, a fedora 
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cocked on his head, his foot on the running-board of a 
shining Chrysler Airflow. 

“Yep, yep...Nice guy, lookin’!” 

“Who is he, Ma?” 

Up through the years the young man stared calmly 
out at her from the flat cell of the cardboard. 

“I dunno.” 

Larry drank deeply from his glass. 

“It's Dad, Ma. Your husband. My father. Dad.” 

“Dad, Dad, Dad! Yep...I dunno.” 
П 

The sun had now sunk below the line of the trees. 
The sky was empty of the soft white clouds that had 
speckled it earlier, and its bright blue had faded. The 
sunlight on the table had grown weaker. 
00 

Her whiskey finished, the old woman was blowing 
bubbles through the straw into the ice at the bottom of 
her glass. 

Again, two birds against the sky. Flying upward in 
the dimming light which would soon turn to darkness. 

The dining room already lay in shadows. From out 
in the taproom, Charity’s voice could be heard: “Better 
turn on the foyer lights, Aimee.” 

Larry tossed off the rest of his drink. 
0 


In a few hours, night would arrive. 

And in fewer days, the Fall. 

Up through the years, quietly, there came a snatch of 
hymn: 

“Mother dear 

O pray for us 

While far from Heaven 

And thee...’ 
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VAGABOND IN PARADISE 
by Robert Bailey 


After Corrine left, Charles decided to live in the 
forests and take his chances with the animals and whatever 
else might prevail. The whole so-called civilized world 
was а mess; unemployment, incompetence, immorality and 
greed overwhelmed him. He had trained for years to 
survive with nature for he had often felt oblivious and 
unimportant in society. 

Sitting on a large boulder overlooking a lake some 
yards from the hiking trail in the state park, Charles took 
off his twenty pound pack weighted down with various 
pieces of worldly equipment and decided to fling it into 
the lake. If he were to survive, he would live only by the 
knowledge in his head or perish. He recalled how a 
survivalist in Alaska went off into the woods in summer 
completely naked, with no tools or food, and survived. It 
took about a year to reach Washington state, living on 
plants, berries, and fish, dressing with weaved grasses 
and animal skins. Charles decided against the naked 
business for he didn’t know how to weave and besides he 
didn’t want to kill animals for his clothing. He knew that 
taking the step into homelessness would outcast him and 
some would think him crazy, but part of survival was to 
stay in the outback and avoid people. Other people set 
requirements and caused trouble by meddling into one’s 
life. He thought of Corrine and how she betrayed him for 
another man. How she ran off with a swimming pool 
salesman who drank and gambled. How she bitterly 
mocked him for his love of nature and the open road. Yet, 
Charles loved her; her dark curls, soft green eyes, and 
low-timbred voice. 

Deciding to keep a few creature comforts—a blanket, 
canteen, shoulder bag, jackknife, and some eating 
utensils—Charles set out into the lush woods. 
Remembering a sign at the entrance to the state park 
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which read, “Leave nothing behind except your footprints”, 
he amused himself with an addendum: “Leave behind your 
backpack and any connections with society and its foibles.” 
After a few minutes walking, he stopped at a fallen pine 
tree that had been struck by lightning and wedged out 
two resinous pine knots that he could use later as a candle 
or a torch. In a clearing he gathered silk weed as tinder 
for fires. At the edge of the field he found a patch of ripe 
field garlic where he collected the bulbs for food and insect 
repellent. After many hours gathering food and comfort 
supplies along the way, he found what appeared to be a 
perfect location. In a section of old forest lay a hidden 
ground spring surrounded by watercress. Nearby, wild 
grape vines full with grapes grew in a thicket. A few 
hundred yards to the south was a view of a verdant valley 
drenched in sunlight, set-off by silver-rimmed alto-cumulus 
clouds adrift in a luminous sky. 

He spent the rest of the afternoon gathering roots, 
berries and other various wild foods. At sunset he found 
a marvelous balsam fir tree with enough room underneath 
for bedding and decided to spend the night under its 
fragrant and protective covering. Directly ahead, Charles 
watched an archway painted with yellows and russets of 
sunset fill the valley and felt for the first time in years 
unsurpassed stillness and contentment. 

As the sky darkened, he wedged and lit the two 
resinous knots between a crack in a bolder. From his bag, 
he began to eat a salad of dandelion leaves, red clover, 
watercress, lamb's-quarter, and simmered slices of chicken 
and oyster mushrooms. He added a dressing of red wine 
and olive oil from a bottle that he had retained from his 
pack. While he was eating, he prepared over the flaming 
pine knots in a stainless steel mug, a tea of yarrow leaves, 
rose hips, and mint in spring water. After dinner, growing 
tired, he rubbed his skin down with crushed field garlic to 
keep mosquitoes and little critters away, wrapped himself 
in the blanket under the balsam fir and rapidly fell asleep. 
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He slept like a child, restless and full of vivid dreams. 3 СС 

“Alright pal, rise and shine!” A Ranger policeman 
was shining a huge flashlight into Charles’ face. It was 
dawn and mist and dew covered everything. 

“What’s the problem, officer?” 

“The problem? What are ya doing sleeping under 
this tree? Don’t ya know there are laws against vagrancy? 
Come on, get up and let’s see some I.D.” 

Charles got up and sleepily searched his pockets 
for his wallet. “I was just camping. Isn't that allowed?” 

“Camping? You call this camping? Where’s your 
backpack and equipment? Besides, you’re only supposed 
to camp at designated areas for a fee. What are you some 
kind of wise guy?” The policeman took hand cuffs from 
his belt and opened them up. “You better come along 
with me buddy. Put out your hands.” 

Charles stepped back a few feet and felt a wave of 
anger overcome him. “Screw you creep! You tin-horn 
mutt!” All the resentment of dealing with society and 
authority overcame him as he turned and ran at full speed 
into the bush with the cop chasing him, screaming 
profanities. After what seemed a lifetime, Charles heard 
him say, “Stop or ГИ shoot!” Charles continued to race at 
full speed through bush and briar, not daring to look 
back, his lips and mouth dry as talc, his heart beating 
furiously. Two booming hollow shots rang out and echoed. 
down the valley as Charles kept running at full tilt, his 
heart pounding like an iron pump as he felt himself for 
possible wounds. He kept running, jumping over fallen 
tree trunks, sliding down muddy ravines, zigzagging 
around thickets and across small clearings. Finally, his 
legs the weight of concrete, he could go no farther. He 
stopped behind a huge white oak, slid down to his knees, 
his chest heaving for air, and stared at the large nutritious 
acorns spread on the ground. After a few minutes, he 
rolled over on his back while gazing at the rich canopy of 
oak leaves and knew the clown would never find him now 
for he had moved through a magic door, as it were, a door 
in which only the truly independent and self-reliant could 
enter, where freedom and glory lay beyond. 
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JOURNEY OF A LIFETIME (AUGUST 16-29, 1992) 
by Thomas Jones 


Like an anxious bird migrating to a foreign climate, 
Т had left my country unsure of the adventures awaiting 
me. From the plane window, the clouds resembled 
illuminated angels dancing to the majesty of the heavens 
above. 

The two Italian children next to me played with a 
little electronic Olympic game on which the runners, discus 
throwers, and gymnasts danced with the movement of 
their fingers. “It is cheaper to buy in New York,” one of 
them said, and continued, “Italy is so expensive.” They 
were High School students who had visited the Statue of 
Liberty, Wall Street, and Broadway. 

We talked excitedly about the differences between 
Italy and the United States, and soon my head rested on 
the edge of the seat, my mind drifting into a haze of 
classical statues and nymphs in garden pools. 

When the plane landed in Milan, I exited the 
deserted airport terminal, entered a cab and noticed, en 
route to the hotel, an assortment of cypress, cedar and 
pine that stretched across the land like great arms 
welcoming me. My introduction to Italy began when I 
paid $140 (150,000 lira) for the cab ride from Malpensa 
Airport to the hotel. Upon arrival at the hotel, I found a 
mid-sized room with a single bed, a comfortable chair, a 
closet, a desk, a television, and a bathroom with sink and 
shower. I went directly to bed because it was 5am. 

At noon I awoke and proceeded to the Stazione 
Centralle, a grandiose Greco-Roman building with lion 
heads and the letters SPQR (Senato Popolo Romano) 
emblazoned on the facade. Water issued from the mouth 
of another lion head on the side of the building. In the 
park surrounding the train station, there was a large 
circular fountain around which people sat. The traffic came 
from all directions, seemingly out of nowhere, and litter 
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covered the ground. 

I jumped on a tram to the other side of the city, got 
out and entered a church decorated with marble 
statues—the ceiling covered with frescoes, and the walls 
full of hanging paintings. Inside, a priest gave a homily in 
Italian. It was Sunday and the streets were deserted. An 
eerie silence pervaded everything. Upon my return to the 
hotel, I went directly to bed. 

The next morning I walked down Corso Buenos Aires 
from Via Spallanzani (my hotel street) to the Piazza del 
Duomo, stopped along the way at a small museum of 
natural history to gaze at the wide assortment of fossils, 
and afterward decided to eat near the massive Renaissance 
Duomo (an elaborate sand castle). A man in a little shop 
nearby the gigantic Duomo hand crafted a name pin with 
my name on it. I did not discover that “Tomaso” was 
misspelled until seeing a street named Via San Tommaso 
Giorgio, near the Teatro alla Scala. The man made another 
pin with my name spelled correctly (for extra lira). 

The ceiling of the Duomo towered hundreds of feet, 
with vaulted arches supported by massive columns the 
size of gigantic tree trunks. Beneath the cathedral was 
the crypt of a saint. One had to pay 1,000 lira to enter 
rooms housing relics of the saint. In one room was the 
saint’s body, seen through the glass of the crypt and 
covered in saintly attire. 

The Castello Siorzesco, a few streets past the Teatro 
alla Scala, resembled a fifteenth century castle one would 
see in an Arthurian legend, built with massive brown 
bricks and high walls, sans mote and alligators. Perhaps 
a dragon, a king, or an army of warriors waited inside. 

Two Italian children held out a newspaper and 
grabbed me upon my entering the castle. I felt like a 
knight who had been assaulted by harpies upon his return 
from battle, and I fled into a room across from a courtyard 
surrounding the museum. A guard informed me the 
museum was across the way and to the left. Instead of 
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trying to find the museum, I relaxed on a bench just outside 
a passageway beyond the museum, then proceeded to the 
museum entrance and noticed an Italian family exit from 
a doorway. 

T entered the doorway, ascended the staircase, and 
heard a metal grate slam shut. I turned the corner of the 
landing to find a security guard locking the grate. “E 
chiuso?”, I inquired. “Si,” he responded, upon which he 
lumbered up the stairs. He directed me through the large 
room and past glass cases filled with musical instruments, 
to the exit. Upon reaching the bottom of a long row of 
stairs, I decided to walk to the street from there and avoid 
the pesty children encountered at the entrance to the 
castle. 

The following day, at the Giardino Publico, I stopped 
at a moss-covered grotto and a small waterfall, and 
imagined a tiny nymph peering at me. Some distance from 
here, up a flight of steps, there was a statue of a man 
wearing a large hat with round brim. Perhaps he was the 
founder of the park. At the edge of the park, I discovered 
a building called “Museo D’arte Moderna.” Inside were 
paintings from the nineteenth and twentieth century by 
local Italian artists; and also classical and contemporary 
sculptures. One such sculpture of Achilles revealed 
everything from a hefty musculature to his clenched teeth. 

In an enclave outside the museum, there was an 
artist at work on a painting that contained classical figures; 
they resembled super heroes with classical refinement. 
He turned, looked at me, and asked me to add a stroke to 
the canvas. I told him that I was a poet, not a painter, at 
which he asked me to show him some of my work. I had 
none, I said, and he went back to work on the canvas. 

I discovered details about a science museum from a 
brochure the tourist office, nearby the Duomo, gave me. 
The descriptive of the science museum looked interesting, 
so I walked from the Duomo to the museum, which closed 
at 5pm. Inside were all of Leonardo’s inventions—bird 
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wings, helicopters, mechanical bridges—incredible 
drawings for the Renaissance period. No wonder he hid 
them from the world by writing upside-down and 
backwards! If his inventions had been discovered, he 
probably would have been excommunicated, burned at the 
stake, or banished as a heretic. From here, I stopped in 
the Basilica di Sant’ Ambrogio. On the inside there were 
chapels dedicated to various saints (bodies included), but 
on the outside there was a primitive fresco of Christ 
showing through the covering of brick. 

After a dinner of Manzo in sweet and sour sauce at 
a Chinese restaurant, where I sat across from a young 
blonde woman, I returned to my room to relax. The 
television movie (in Italian with no subtext) involved an 
eccentric man who studied the original notes of Leonardo’s 
inventions and shared them with a beautiful Italian art 
student. From the action, one could deduce that the man 
had reproduced a Leonardo invention because he hid a set 
of gigantic bird wings in an alcove of his home. To briefly 
summarize, the movie ended when he gave the Leonardo 
notes to the art student, by now his lover, then flew off 
the roof in full view of his mother, the church authorities, 
and the law. 

At noon of the following day, I took the train to 
Florence, and saw the young woman from the Chinese 
restaurant enter my compartment. Her name was Theresa, 
she was from the U.S. and also on a whirlwind tour of 
several cities. But I forgot to ask her home state because 
of my concentration on the journal, a little book of the 
Tao, and the scenery outside my window. The landscape 
between Milan and Florence was either grassy fields 
spreading for miles or farms with long rows of corn. Except 
for the Mediterranean trees and shrubs, the land could 
have been Pennsylvania. 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT ISSUE 
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WHO’S WHO 


Walter Franklin is a connoisseur of dank saloons, an 
environmental activist, and the editor of Great Elm Press. 
His latest book is Uplands Haunted by the Sea. 





John A. Todras is Associate Publisher of a Queens based 
magazine called The New Press. He is a singer/songwriter, 
and has appeared as featured musician/poet throughout 
the New York Metropolitan area. 


Dr. Alfred Dorn received a Ph.D. from NYU, along with 
a Penfield Fellowship in Renaissance and modern 
literature. He is a well known lecturer, literary critic, 
workshop director, art historian, and has twice been 
President of the Poetry Society of America. He has won 
over seventy prizes in poetry contests and has been 
published published in over sixty magazines dealing mostly 
with formalist verse. Currently he is completing Rooms 
and Other Spaces, a large collection of his new and selected 
poems. 


Gina Bergamino’s poems have appeared widely in 
numerous literary journals, newspapers and anthologies. 
She has had over 1,000 poems published, and about a 
dozen or so chapbooks from various presses throughout 
Canada and the U.S., and she has received poetry grants 
from the Ludwig Foundation and the Olive Garvey 
Foundation. She has taught poetry in the nursing home 
and regularly reads her work on Long Island and in NYC. 
Gina lives in East Meadow where she writes full time. 


Jay Filan is a librarian who has traveled to the far ends 
of the earth but who likes Brooklyn best. 


Heidi Rain is a poet and astrologer living in Brooklyn 
with her son and their two cats. She is the former editor 
of the New York section of The Whole Life Times and her 
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new age book reviews have appeared in Free Spirit. 


See the previous issue (Tiwsted Sisyphus?) for details on 
the other poets not covered in this bio section; their bios 
were covered in the last issue. 


Thomas D. Jones is Editor/Publisher of Wings, formerly 
Tiwsted Sisyphus?, has been the host of reading series, 
has read widely in the New York metropolitan area, and 
has been published in numerous magazines. 


Pamela Altfeld Malone is the Associate Editor of Wings, 
who has worked for Berlitz. Her poetry and stories have 
been published widely in numerous magazines. 


Richard Paul Schmonsees has had over ninety poems, 
stories and songs appear, including works in Buffalo Spree 
Magazine, Inkshed, Orbis, Haight Ashbury Literary 
Journal and Slipstream. 


Susan Kornutick writes poetry and short stories. In 
1988, she received the Golden Poet Award in California 
from the WORLD OF POETRY. She has had several 
poems printed in various publications. 


Robert Dunn is the Editor of The New Press literary 
magazine, where he assists with design, layout, and 
creating of advertising material. He is an illustrator and 
publisher of chapbooks, and has also been published in 
numerous magazines throughout the metropolitan area. 
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recipes at a reasonable price. Each 

book is customized to make a unique personal 
statement. Price includes cardstock cover, contrasting colored endpaper, 
design, graphics, cost of printing, folding, stapling and postage to mail to you. 
Your book will be designed through the labor of оте and printed within three 
werks. In most cases, faster. Many writers find Green Meadow Press the 
satisfying alternative in self-publishing. Most people distribute their 
chapbooks as gifts to family and friends, or through sale at readings and the 
mailing out of review copies to local newspapers and magazines. 


To Get Your Book Published Just Do The Following: 

1. Submit up to 24 pages of typed, camera-ready manuscript of poems, prose, 
recipes, and/or easily reproducible black & white artwork (if you so desire), 
Be sure to proofread your manuscript for perfection. 

2. Do you want a dedication? Do you want a biographical note about the 
author? In what name do you want the book copyrighted? Let us know! 

3. Tell us the title of your book and exactly how your name will appear. 

4. You may submit a clear black & white photo of yourself to be included on 
the cover. 

5. Make payment in the form of a money order made payable to G. M. Frey. 
No checks please. Paying by check will delay your order by 2 weeks. 


Send everything together in one sturdy envelope to: 
Green Meadow Press 
Editor, 6. М. Frey 
105 Betty Road 
East Meadow, New York 11554 
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50 copies only $100 100 copies only $175 200 copies only $250 


Thomas D. Jones, Editor and Publisher 





